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Memorabilia. — 


FOUR of the five articles in the second 

number of Rivista di Letterature 
moderne (Florence, Via Paolo Toscanelli, 2) 
are devoted to French literature. Three of 
them concern documents previously in 
whole or in part unpublished. “ Willy” 
Colette (whose latest work, Gigi, is now 
conspicuous in continental bookshops, even 
as her early Claudine series is equally con- 
spicuously unobtainable) appears less on her 
own account than as having been the subject 
of some notes found among the papers of 
the Italian critic, Renato Serra. Written in 
1907 these show an appreciation of Colette 
justified by later opinion, but which only a 
sure critical instinct could have made so 
early, 

The next unpublished work is the Carnets 
intimes of Anatole France, of which only 
fragments have hitherto appeared. Amelia 
Bruzzi discusses those passages which refer 
to France’s grief at the loss of his friend 
Mme, Caillavet in 1910, and decides, some- 
what reluctantly, that his expressions of 
grief, though they seem to come from the 
heart, hardly avail to modify the current 
opinion that France’s sensibility was sub- 
merged in his intellect. 

Access to unpublished papers at Coppet 
Castle allows D. Lanpedini to show the im- 

ttance of ‘Mme. de Staél’s first visit to 
taly in 1805. Not only did she learn about 
Italy, but Italy learnt about her, which meant 
that more attention was paid to her famous 
article in 1816, and perhaps also to the works 
of Schlegel. 

F, Simone presents four letters of Jacques 
Peletier du Mans, first published with four 

















Euclid in 1557 and apparently never since 
reprinted, though frequently drawn on for 
biographical detail: Written in Latin (to 
Ronsard, among others), they reflect his dis- 
couragement at criticism of his efforts in 
favour of using French, and his desire to 
justify his devotion to mathematics, which 
had seduced him from literature. The whole 
constitutes an interesting document in the 
history of humanism: non valet qui sine 
studiis vivit. Quin immo: otium absque 
litteris mors est et vivi hominis sepultura. 

H. Schiick continues his study of famous 
Swedes at Rome with the career of Queen 
Christina, Gustavus Adolphus’s daughter, 
whose residence at Rome after her abdica- 
tion in 1654 was an important episode in the 
literary and artistic history of Italy. 

[N the Autumn number of English Mr. 

Guy Boas claims for August Strindberg 
that, irregular as was his life and rebellious 
as was much of his teaching, he was yet a 
true moralist, who made to the art of the 
theatre “a more inspiring contribution than 
any other dramatist of modern times.” 
Margaret Willy writes well of the pantheistic 
mysticism of Emily Bronté, but some readers 
will find greater pleasure in her own short 
poem, as modest and in its own way as per- 
fect as the half-hidden Winchester Cathedral 
carvings which inspired it. 

Mr. J. E. Housman tells how Miguel de 
Unamuno came by way of a sonnet by 
“el dulcisimo Wordsworth,” to know and 
love ‘The Compleat Angler,’ in which he 
found a short respite from his metaphysical 
anguish. ‘Mr. S. R. Littlewood, in two very 
valuable pages of dramatic notes, writes upon 
the usefulness of theatrical festivals, and 
hopes that from such village religious plays 
as that of Lytchett Minster may come at 
last an English.Ober-Ammergau. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Volume cxcii. of ‘Notes and 
Queries’ will be a yearly volume, not 
a six-monthly. It will consist of the 
26 fortnightly parts to be issued during 
1947 and one subject index. No 
charge will be made for the subject 
index, and it will be distributed with 
the last part of the Volume. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE GREGOR PAPERS. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FRANCIS GREGOR, ESQuiIRE, 1729-1737. 


HHOMAS Fortescue, Lord Clermont men- 
tioned in his monumental History of 
the Fortescue Family! that he had found 
“ by reference to the MS. correspondence of 
Mr. Francis Gregor, the editor and trans- 
lator of the De Laudibus Legum Angliae, 
kindly allowed by the present owner of 
Trewarthenick, that Lord Fortescue (of 
Credan) was frequently consulted by him, 
and that he suggested to Mr. Gregor several 
alterations and emendations.” When some 
some seventy years later, the present writer 
was preparing a new edition of Sir John 
Fortescue’s De Laudibus,2 his attention 
was still more strongly directed towards the 
Gregor Papers, which were generously lent 
to him for examination by the owner of 
Trewarthenick, the Cornish house of the 
Gregors in the eighteenth century. 

The Gregor Papers consist of three folio 
MS. volumes, containing some MS. copies 
of two of Sir John Fortescue’s works, some 
letters and papers relating to Francis 
Gregor’s edition of the De Laudibus pub- 
lished first in 1737, as well as to his projected 
but never completed edition of all the re- 
maining unpublished works of Fortescue, 
and a variety of miscellanous correspond- 
ence, literary notes, verses and documents. 
One volume contains in full a copy of 
Gregor’s translation of the De Laudibus, 
with the Notes of Selden’s edition’ and some 
of Gregor’s own additions, substantially as 
published in 1737; it is beautifully written 
and in perfect condition, and this fact 
suggests that this was certainly not the copy 
that went to the printer, and some differences 
between this MS. and the printed text of 
1737 prove that it was not. Bound up in the 
same volume are a dozen or so letters and 








1 ‘Family History ’ (1869), 69. 

2 In Cambridge Studies in Legal History (1942), 
hereinafter referred to as Cambridge edition, 

3 P. Welman, Esq. See Cambridge edition, 
Ixxx, n. 1. 

4 Published first in 1616, with Notes, incorporat- 





ing Mulcaster’s: translation of 1567. 





papers connected with his edition which are 
of considerable literary interest, including as 
they do the correspondence which passed be- 
tween him and Sir John Fortescue-Aland, 
later Lord Fortescue of Credan, then a judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. The more 
revealing of these letters will be printed here.5 
Taken together, these letters throw some light 
upon the methods and difficulties of a 
scholarly editor residing in Cornwall in the 
early eighteenth century. 

A second volume contains a fine transcript 
of Fortescue’s Opusculum de Natura Legis 
Naturae, copied from Bodleian MSS. Laud 
F 83 for Gregor by Richard Forster, who 
was paid the modest sum of four guineas for 
the job, plus six shillings for paper and ink. 
A number of footnotes in another hand have 
been added to this MS., and it is evident 
from the letters printed below that Gregor 
seriously contemplated publishing an edition 
of this work, as well as of such remaining 
works of Fortescue as he could find.? This 
volume also contains some correspondence 
relating to the project, a selection from which 
is printed below.8 

The third volume of the Gregor Papers 
contains a second copy of the same MS. of 
the Opusculum. This is not in Forster’s 
hand, but appears to be a full copy of his 
transcript; it does not show the footnotes 
added to the latter, but it is prefaced by some 
draft introductory matter, and is followed by 
a quantity of rather rough notes which seem 
to be based upon the footnotes written into 
the transcript in the second volume. It looks 
as though this copy in the third volume was 
Gregor’s own working copy, which he used 
for drafting his editorial matter, and that the 
transcript in the second volume (or some 
fresh copy altogether) was intended for the 
Press; at any rate the transcript is very much 
more legible and neater than the copy, which 
is badly scrawled and hardly suitable for the 
Press. It is evident from the correspondence 
that Gregor had a copy “written out fair 
for the Press” and “collated with the 
original in the Bodleian,’”’? and that he de- 
sired to collate it with a transcript of a dif- 


5 See Letters 6 to 18. ; 

6 See Letters 2, 4 and 5. The MS. is subscribed 
‘ Transcript. ex MS.Bodleinao F 83 Laud, Calend. 
October. 1729. per R. Forster.’ 

7 See especially Letters 3, 13 and 18. 

8 See Letters 1 to 5, 

9 See Letter 9. 
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ferent MS. possessed by Sir John Fortescue- 
Aland, but it is difficult to reconcile Gregor’s 
rather optimistic statement that he had 
“ materials ready for the Opusculum. which 
a week’s time in his study would perfect, ex- 
cept the Preface,”!9 with the state of the 
papers as they survive among these remains. 

The third volume contains no other matter 
relating to the projected edition, but does 
contain a considerable number of miscel- 
laneous letters, literary jottings, notes, verses, 
etc., which might well repay further examina- 
tion. 

There is nO question but that Francis 
Gregor, by virtue of his learned preface to 
Selden’s text and notes to the De Laudibus, 
and of his translation of the text, through 
which Fortescue’s work was universally 
known for two hundred years,!! ranks among 
the lesser scholars of the early eighteenth 
century who did so much to maintain and 
pass on the great traditions of those mighty 
men of learning who had founded the Eng- 
lish school of legal history during the pre- 
ceding generation. It is therefore a matter 
of some interest to gather together such few 
particulars as can now be ascertained relating 
to his life and origins. 

Very little information is forthcoming 
about Francis Gregor himself, who with 
the modesty of the country gentleman in- 
dulging in scholarly pursuits, allowed the 
editions of his book published during his 
lifetime to appear without his name on 
them, although the name of his seat, Trewar- 
thenick, Cornwall, was appended to his 
Preface. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that he was the Francis Gregor who 
matriculated as a Fellow-Commoner at 
King’s College, Cambridge, at Easter, 1705,12 
and who was admitted to the Middle Temple 
on 21 Nov. 1706.15 We know that he mar- 
ried firstly, Mary Kemp, a widow, the second 
daughter of Jasper Radcliffe of Hockworthy 
Court, Devon, by his wife Jane, daughter of 
Solomon Andrewes,!4 and that by her (who 








10 See Letter 13. 


l1 Published, London, 1737, 1741, 1775. Re- 
published by A, Amos, Cambridge, 1825; included 
in Lord Clermont’s private edition of the Works, 
1869; reprinted at Cincinnati, 1874; an abridged 
German version by W. Parow, 1898; reprinted, 
London, 1917. 


12 Alumni Cantab, Part I, vol. II. 
13 See unpublished List of Admissions. 
14 Boase, Collectanea Cornubiensia, 292. 


| 





died in 172015) he had a son John Radcliffe, 
born 1718, who died sine prole in 1755,!° and 
possibly also two daughters..7 We know 
also that he married secondly Dorathea, 
daughter of William Harris, of Pickwell, 
Devon.18 By her he had a daughter Eliza- 
beth, born in 1726,!9 a son Francis born in 
1727, who died in the same year,9 a sur- 
viving son Francis born in 1728,21 and two 
twin daughters, Jane and Dora or Dorathea, 
born in 1730, who died in 1754 and 1795 
respectively, the latter definitely sine prole, 
and the former probably so. He himself 
died in 1762.25 Beyond these few facts, and 
the evidence of his edition of the De Laudi- 
bus and of the Gregor Papers now under 
consideration, he remains an unknown figure, 
except for a brief but vivid glimpse we get 
of his unsuccessful incursion into politics in 
the general election of 1747. The “ little old 
man,” as Thomas Pitt calls him, was appar- 
ently persuaded to enter the hustings at 
Tregony in the interest of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, against the dominating influence 
of Lord Falmouth, persuaded, one may infer, 
largely by his wife, who wanted some 
advancement for her son Francis. However 
that may have been, the offer for the son of 
the post of gentleman-usher in the Prince’s 
household worth £100 a year, and the offer 
of election expenses up to £1,000 if success- 
ful, were sufficient to induce Gregor to 
withstand the blandishments of Lord Fal- 
mouth, and to contest Tregony. His progress 
at the election was hindered by lack of ready 
money, a defect partly remedied by a dis- 
tribution of cash by the party agent, but 
according to Thomas Pitt, in the end a gal- 
lant effort failed only because of the 
“ scandalous partiality of the Mayor.” The 
Prince seems to have been pleased with the 
attempt, and to have retained a favourable 
disposition towards the Gregors; and if 


15 Cornelly Parish Registers (hereinafter designa- 
ted Corn. Par. Reg.). I am indebted to Mr. 
N, S. E. Pugsley, City Librarian of Exeter, and 
Secretary of the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, for kindly searching a transcript of the 
Registers in the possession of the Society. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Boase, loc. cit. 


18 Jbid., 291. 
19 Corn. Par. Reg. 
20 Ib. 


21 Jb, and Complete Parochial History of the 
County Of Cornwall (1867), I, 250. 

22 Corn. Par. Reg., and Boase, loc. cit., 291. 
23 Corn. Par. Reg. 
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Thomas Pitt’s advice was carried out, the | 
princely patronage was not denied to the 
son:24 We hear no more of Francis Gregor, | 
except for the record of his burial on 14 
May 1762.2 

Francis Gregor remaining a somewhat 
obscure figure, it is all the more interesting 
to know that he sprang from a family that 
had made their fortunes as merchants of 
Truro during the seventeenth century. It is 
said—on what authority is not clear—that 
the Gregor family can be traced back in 
Cornwall from the time of Edward III, when 
they were settled at Tregew in Feock, and 
that they were descended from the clan 
McGregor.2° However that may have been, 
they were certainly established at Truro in 
the early seventeenth century. We know 
that a Francis Gregor, a burgess of the 
borough in 1620.27 a son of William 
Gregor, married in 1607 Eleanor (or pos- 
sibly Honora) Whyte,?9 and that nine child- 
ren at least were born to them, four of 
whom died young. Among the survivors 
were three sons, John, born 1610,°° Francis, 
born 1613,5! Mayor of the borough in 1652,°2 
and William, born 1622,55 a magistrate of the 
borough in 1672.54 If it were he who died 
in 1672, as seems probable, then another 
William Gregor was Mayor in 1677.55 

It is known that great wealth was acquired 
by several of the mercantile families of 
Truro at this period, and that the Gregors 
were among these.56 The eldest son John 
signalised this rise to riches by purchasing 





24 The story is contained in the correspondence 
of Thomas Pitt with the Rev. Dr. Ayscough, in 
the MSS. of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., at Dropmore, 
vol. I, Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Report. App. III, 
pp. 111, 114, 119, 121. 

25 Corn. Par. Reg. 

26 Complete Parochial History, loc. cit, 

27 Davies Gilbert, The Parochial History of Corn- 
wall (1838), IV, 77. 

28 Boase and Courtney, Bibliotheca Cornubiensis 
(1874), I, 187. 

29 The Register of Marriages, Baptisms, and 
Burials of the Parish of St. Mary’s, Truro, 1597- 
at esa and Cornwall Record Society (1940), 
YS 4 

30 1b., 163. 

31 1b., 165. 

32 Ib., 201. 

33 Ib., 174. 

34 Ib., 310. 





35 Ib., 310. Cf. C. S. Gilbert, Historical Survey 


of the County of Cornwall (1820), II, 127; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry (1855). 
36 Davies Gilbert, op. cit., IV, 74, 89. 





the estate of Trewarthenick in 1640,5’ and 
so began the process of transforming at any 
rate the senior line of the burgess family into 
country gentry. In the same year, his son, 
by his marriage in 1635 with Ann Nors- 
worthy, was born, and named Francis.%? 
Evidently John resolved to educate his heir 
as “a scholar and a gentleman,” for Francis 
Gregor, esquire,*? of Trewarthenick, Corn- 
wall, was matriculated on 15 June 1657 at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and three years later 
admitted to the Inner Temple.*t 

One would like to know more about the 
family’s fortunes during the troublous times 
of the Civil War and the Interregnum.*? It 
is not even “quite clear whether the family 
actually resided at Trewarthenick until after 
the Restoration.43 John Gregor apparently 
died in 1661,44 and his son Francis in 1672.® 
It remained for the latter's son John 
by Joan Prideaux to build a new house, 
part of which is the present § man- 
sion, at Trewarthenick.46 There is no 
evidence that he attended either University; 
all we know of him is that he married Eliza- 
beth Moyle, daughter of Sir Walter Moyle 
of Bake by his wife Thomasine, daughter of 
Sir William Morice, at St. Germains, in July 
1684,47 and that they were the parents of our 
Press, and of probably eleven other child- 
ren, 





37 Complete Parochial History, loc. cit. 

38 The Register of St. Mary’s, Truro, I, 11. It is 
significant that among the burgesses of Truro in 
1620 occurs the name Francis Noseworthy, Davies 
Gilbert, loc. cit. 

39 The Register of St. Mary’s, 

40 For the Gregor Arms, see C. S. Gilbert, op. cit., 
plate 13. 

41 Alumni Oxon. Early Series, II, 601. 

42 The Henry Gregor of Truro, mentioned as 2 
merchant at the end of the 17th century (Davies 
Gilbert, op. cit., Ill, 327), was perhaps the brother 
of John, born in 1631, who married Ann Fox- 
worthy in 1656 (Reg. of St, Mary’s). 

43 Cf. A Complete Parochial History, loc. cit. 
But the fact that John had a daughter Ann, bap- 
tised at Cornelly in 1645, and that his son Francis 
was matriculated at Oxford in 1657 “as of Tre- 
warthenick,” suggest very strongly that the family 
was resident at Trewarthenick quite soon after its 
purchase. 

44 Reg. of St. Mary’s, 297. 

45 Ib., 310. ; 

46 On the west side of the Fal, described as one of 
the largest and most tastefully decorated mansions 
in the county. Parochial Hist. and Boase, op. cll., 


291. 

47 Ib. Elizabeth died 1716 (Corn. Par. Reg.). 
48 Jb, Francis’s brothers and sisters were appar- 
ently Elizabeth, 1685-1703; John, 1689-? ; Walter, 
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It is therefore not easy to discern in 
Francis Gregor’s origins the associations 
which led him, as the squire of Trewar- 
thenick, to the studies and aspirations which 
resulted in his editorial activities, which 
must, presumably, have sprung from the in- 
terests which he acquired at Cambridge and 
the Middle Temple. These interests do not 
seem to have produced any further fruit in 
the next generation. It is true that his son 
by his first wife, John Radcliffe, was admitted 
as a pensioner at Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
on 6 Nov. 1736, after having previously been 
admitted to the Inner Temple on 14 May 
1734, but we know nothing else about him 
beyond the fact of his dying without issue in 
1755.59 The surviving son by Gregor’s 
second wife, Francis, is said to have held a 
Captain’s commission in General Wolfe’s 
regiment, and after serving abroad for many 
years, he settled down as a country gentle- 
man, and died in early life, but not before he 
had married Mary, a sister of Sir Joseph 
Copley of Bake, Devon,*! and had had two 
sons, Francis and William, born in 1760 and 
1761 respectively.52 

Both of these two grandsons of Francis 
the scholar attained to some distinction. The 
elder of them, Francis, became sheriff of 
Cornwall in 1788, and a vigorous and popu- 
lar'M.P. for the county from 10 July 1790 to 
24 Oct. 1806. He was a supporter of William 
Pitt, and wrote some pamphlets on current 
political questions which were considered by 
local subscribers to be worthy of publication 
in a collected edition after his death,53 an 
1690-1722 (whose son John died 1722 also); Ger- 
trude, 1692-2: Mary, 1693-2: Ann, 1693-?; 
Thomasine, 1696-2: Henry, 1698; Jane, 1699- 
1716; William, 1701-2; and Hugh, 1705-1755. 
Walter went to Exeter College, Oxford, matric. 1711, 
B.A., 1715, and became rector of St. Mabyn, Corn- 
wall, 1716 (Alumni Oxon, E.S. II, 602). Hugh is 
said to have been at the Middle Temple; he in- 
herited St. Kew, m. and had issue Jane, 1738-1783 
(Boase, Joc. cit.). The statement (ib.) that he had 
a brother Francis, d. 1720, appears to be an error. 
Cf., Corn. Par. Reg.. generally. The date of our 
Francis Gregor’s birth is not known, but as it is 
not recorded in Corn. Par. Reg. it probably occurred 
before that of his sister Elizabeth in 1685. 

49 Alumni Cantab, loc. cit. 

50 Boase, loc. cit., and Corn. Par. Reg. 

51 See refs, under Francis and William Gregor. 
52 Corn, Par. Reg. 

53 Works of Francis Gregor Esq., Exeter, 1816, 
printed by T. Flindell, with a list of subscribers and 
a character sketch by a Rev. friend. It is inter- 





esting to notice that one of these pamphlets is : 
devoted to ‘A Short Comparative Sketch of our ! 


event occurring on 12 July 1815 which was 
regretted by local newspapers of both 
political complexions.>* He was twice mar- 
ried,55 but left no issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother William. 

Rev. William Gregor, who attended Bristol 
Grammar School as a boy, and was later 
sent to a private tutor at Walthamstow in 
1778, attained considerable reputation as a 
minerologist and chemist.56 He married in 
1790 Charlotte Ann, only daughter of 
Edward Gwatkin of Killiow. William died 
11 July 1817, and his wife 11 Sept. 1819;57 
their only daughter, Charlotte Ann, inherited 
the Trewarthenick estate, which on her 
death at the age of 24 in 1825, she be- 
queathed to a niece by marriage.5® The 
direct line of the original Gregor family of 
Trewarthenick had come to ‘an end. 

The eighteen letters and papers follow- 
ing cover a period extending from 21 June 
1729 to 10 Dec. 1737. The earliest of them 
(No. 1) is from David Casley, King’s and 
Cottonian Deputy Librarian, and contains a 
list of Fortescue MSS. in those libraries. The 
next three are letters to Rev. Thomas Hearle, 
a friend of Gregor’s who seems to have been 
his intermediary with the Bodleian Library 
and with Joseph Bowles, the Librarian (Nos. 
2, 3, 4). Bowles obtained on Gregor’s behalf 
the services of Richard Forster for the pur- 
pose of transcribing the Opusculum con- 
tained in the Laudian MSS., and Forster 
wrote a letter on that and other matters (No. 
5). In February 1732, Gregor sent an un- 
named brother of his to wait upon Sir John 
Fortescue-Aland with a letter and his trans- 
lation of the De Laudibus, asking him to 
peruse it and correct it, and proposing to 
send on the Preface for similar treatment 





Practical Constitution in ancient times and thé 
present, with some observations on certain asser- 
tions by the Modern Reformers,’ but appears to 
contain no reference to his grandfather’s work. 

54 Both the Cornwall Gazette and the West Briton 


paid tribute to him, see his Works above and C. S. 
Gilbert, loc. cit. 


55 Boase, loc. cit. 

56 John Ayrton Paris. A Memoir of the Life and 
Scientific Labours of the late Rev. William Gregor, 
read before the Royal Geological Society of Corn- 
wall are and ‘ D.N.B.’ 


58 She bequeathed the estate to Loveday Sarah, 
niece of Catherine Masterman, who had married 
Francis Gregor the M.P. Loveday married William 
Francis Booker, who, in accordance with the terms 


- legacy, changed his surname to Gregor in 
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later (No. 6). Gregor’s brother reported on ! hunting were necessities until as late as the 


his visit to the judge, conveying the latter’s 
promise of help (No. 7). Sir John himself 
wrote to Francis on 15 Mar. 1732, expressing 
his pleasure at receiving the MS. (No. 8). 
Gregor sent a further letter dated 28 Dec. of 
that year, mentioning various points, accom- 
panied by a letter to his brother setting out 
some of the difficulties he was experiencing 
in finding anyone willing to undertake the 
publication of his work, and asking his 
brother to explore the market (Nos. 9 and 
10). His directions for the Press and a draft 
advertisement follow (Nos. 11 and 12). 

Sir John seems to have been in no hurry 
to complete his labours on the MS., and 
Gregor addressed a rather terse reminder 
to him on 10 Oct. 1733 (No. 13), but it was 
not until 24 Jan. 1734 that Sir John’s sugges- 
tions were sent (No. 14), which Gregor 
acknowledged with alacrity on 6 Feb. 
(No. 15). He ordered his MS. to be sent 
into Cornwall for correction. A letter from 
him to Sir John reporting what he had done 
is dated 10 Feb. 1734 {O.S.], which seems 
to be a rather long time after his previous 
letter, and may be a mistake for 1733; but 
as the Addenda to his edition bear date 
January 1734,59 perhaps the correct date is 
as stated (No. 16). But we still find him as 
late as 27 Dec. writing that he has been un- 
able to find a publisher, and asking for the 
exercise of Sir John’s influence in the 
matter (No. 17). Whether Sir John was able 
to assist does not appear; at any rate the 
edition was published in 1737. Finally we 
have a letter dated 10 Dec. 1737 from Gregor 
to an unnamed correspondent, who was 
almost certainly Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford, in which Gregor pursues his pro- 
ject for editing the still unpublished works of 
Fortescue (No. 18). We hear no more of 
this project, and the reasons for its non-fulfil- 
ment cannot even be conjectured. 

S. B. CHRIMES. 
(To be continued.) 
CULLOMPTON : THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE. 
HUNTING: HAWKING: Hounps: 
FOXES: AND VERMIN. 
UNTING and hawking have been popu- 


lar sports in Devonshire for many 
hundreds of years. Wolf-hunting and boar- 





59 See no. 12 [Advertisement], n. 2. 








fifteenth century, and the pursuit of the stag 
upon horseback was practised as early as the 
time of the Normans. Before the Conquest 
there is evidence to suggest that the chase 
was conducted on foot, and consisted rather 
in trapping and lying in wait for the deer, 
than in capturing them after exhausting their 
strength by putting their powers of en- 
durance and fleetness of foot to the proof. 


The privilege of hunting beasts of chase 
was reserved for the King throughout the 
Middle Ages, and to such nobles, clergy, and 
others to whom licence or grant was made 
to hunt in certain forests or stretches of 
land. It was a privilege, which down to the 
time of Elizabeth was deemed to be the 
sport only of kings and worthy personages, 
and not for men of mean calling or condi- 
tion.2 Hawking, like hunting, is often men- 
tioned in English laws, and the right of 
keeping hawks was also severely restricted by 
the King. The Bishops of Exeter were not 
infrequently granted such licence to hawk 
and hunt; the Prior and monks of St. 
Nicholas kept their own pack of hounds;5 
but the evidence is wanting whether any of 
the parsons or people of Colomptone during 
the Middle Ages, or indeed before the time 
of the Rev. Mr. Sykes indulged in either of 
these English pastimes. Wolves became 
extinct in England by the reign of Henry 
VII (c. 1500), and hawking as a sport became 
extinct before the Civil War in the next 
century. Exmoor has continued one of the 
favourite centres for stag-hunting to the 
present day, and the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds have been followed by many a 
sportsman from this parish. 


Nearly all the Royal forests were disaf- 
forested in James I’s reign. During the 
succeeding century when England was fully 
occupied with Civil War. hunting passed 
through a lean time. Consequently various 
laws were passed for the destruction of 
vermin, and the protection of agricultural 
land from “noyfull fowles and. vermin.” 





1 ‘The Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the 
Counties of Devon and Somerset.’ C. P. Collyns, 
p. 4. N.B. The bow and arrow was the means of 
slaughter of beasts and game before the invention 
of gunpowder. 

2 Ibid. p. 2. 

3 Boggis. ‘ History of the Diocese of Exeter,’ 
p. 257. 
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landowners were free to kill the fox, and 
keep down vermin on their land as best they 
could. In 1532, in consequence of the 


e 

8 The parish and neighbourhood of Cullomp- 
. ton, being among the most fertile in Devon- 
t | shire, rarely became the scene for the 














. huntsman’s horn, although meets of the fox- | “ innumerable number of rooks, crows, and 
4 hounds have sometimes been held within the | choughs” it was enacted that each parish 
, parish, and there is good pheasant-shooting. | was to provide itself with a net for their 
ir About the middle of the eighteenth century | destruction, to maintain it for ten years, and 
F both stag-hunting and fox-hunting com- | to present it annually before the manor 
A menced to develop as popular sports of | court steward. Twopence was to be paid for 
e the county, and the breeding of hounds and | every twelve old crows, rooks, or choughs, 
e horses for the hunt was taken up eagerly | by the owner or occupier of the manor or 
d upon many farms and estates. In 1746 Sir | land? 
le Thomas Acland of Killerton (some eight | ~ For the further destruction of “ Noyfull 
yf miles away) became Master of the Exmoor | Fowles and Vermyn,” and for the better 
e Staghounds;* the Dartmoor Hunt originated | preservation of grain, Queen Elizabeth in 
e about 1750;5 the South Devon Foxhounds | 1566 renewed and extended the above act to 
s, were placed upon a proper footing by | include all kinds of birds and other vermin.!° 
i- George Templer, Esq. of Stover, an uncle | Each holder of land was assessed a yearly 
a- of a former vicar of Cullompton, towards | amount by the churchwardens, payable to 
of the end of that century; and the Tiverton | the parish accounts. From this fund the 
Ny pack of foxhounds began hunting this part | churchwardens paid out a reward to every 
ot of Devonshire about 1840 under the master- | person bringing before them once a month 
ik ship of Mr. Worth, of Worth House, | the heads or eggs of such vermin. The scale 
it. Tiverton.? When the South Devon pack | for such payments is of interest, as well as 
33 discontinued their visits to this neighbour- } some of the bird-names then used : — 
of hood, Colonel Garratt of Bishop’s Court, | For the heads of old crows, choughs!t 
1g Exeter, offered to hunt East Devon for a pyesl2 or rookes 3a ld. 
1e guaranteed subscription of £600 p.a., and on —" young crows € th a . a id. 
of | May 1890 the East Devon pack came into tots thn tia. PA. + 
1e existence, and had their first day’s sport. | Ditto, martyn hawkes, busardes, and 
ry Until the beginning of the present century, schagges. 2d. each. 
le fields ruled small, and consisted mostly of Ditto, furskyttes and modeekyttes (Kites) 2d. each. 
xt farmers and land or covert owners; visitors — <r and ryngtales (hen paper 
1€ from London and elsewhere were rare. | For everie two eggs of the above id. : 
ne These were days when transport to Devon | For the heads of irons or sprays 
et was neither quick nor easy, and before the (Ospreys)15 : “ 4d. each. 
4 J insoduction of motor ears quickly to bring | Bitoy woodwalls, jayes, or ravens 6 1d: cach 
Field Followers,” of the gentler sex, and the Kinges Fysher on cont 
r* some would-be sportsmen to the scene of | Ditto, for everie Byrde that devowreth 
he Be neet 1] f th ighb Ditte a ordi (elipaia ia < 
1 ther popular sports of the neighbour- tli , 17 : . 
ed ff Y00d were bull-baiting and cock-fighting, | Dito: oc" evsrie fichesels, polecatte, 
ne wrestling, cricket, football, fishing in the wesell, or stote. 1d. each. 
of waters of the Culme, shooting and snaring | Ditto, of everie Otter or hedgehogge. 2d. each. 
al birds of all kinds. The gun was not used 924 Henry VIII, c. 10 
” against game before the seventeenth century. 08 Elin sc. 18. 
fe The Destruction of Vermin. bien poy gl of the crow family, with red 
. : 12 Pye—i.e., a magpie. 
Until the reign of Henry VIII farmers and 13 The olan at = ceaiiee Seebiii> abba 
of 7 _ — | of birdnesting may perhaps be discovered in this 
ion 4“ The Devon and Somerset Staghounds,’ p. 24. | payment for eggs. 
(William Fawcett). i4 Stare—i.e., a starling. 
5° The Foxhounds of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 15 Osprey, i.e., the fish-hawk. 
or, Sir Humphrey F. de Trafford, Bart. pp. 78, 79. 16 Woodwall, i.e., the green woodpecker. 
6 Ibid. p. 82. 17 Gray, i.e., the badger—an animal of a gray 
T Ibid. p. 232. colour. 
8 Ibid. p. 81. 18 Fitchers—fitch, i.e., the pole-cat. 
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Ditto, of everie three rattes, or twelve 
myse (mice). 
Ditto, of everie moldewarpe or wante. 

The heads and eggs, after account had 
been taken of them, were to be burnt, con- 
sumed, or cut asunder before the church- 
wardens and their assessors. Often left lying 
about in the churchyard, where payment was 
made, and sometimes nailed to the church 
docr, the dogs of the neighbourhood found 
a splendid feeding ground, and as a result 
the appointment of a new church officer, 
called the ““ Dogwhipper ” became a neces- 
sity. The above Act was expressly renewed 
in 1572, and again in 1598, and such pay- 
ments for the destruction of vermin and 
**noysome fowles ” continued to be made to 
the people of the parish until the eighteenth 
century. 

Indeed the amount of vermin destroyed 
and paid for in Cullompton parish seems 
simply prodigious. Payments in some years 
are laboriously entered item by item, and 
in others in one lump sum. If the fixed scale 
was religiously adhered to in one year, in 
another the payments were irregular, and 
seem to have varied according to the age, 
position, and sex of the slaughterer! Per- 
haps some exploits were deemed worthy of 
a higher honour, that is of a higher pay- 
ment, on the analogy of war medals, than 
others! Some illustrations may be given : — 


1669. pd Mr. George Cockram’s man 


for killing a Gee. 00. 01. 00. 
1670. pd John Ward for killing of 

jayes and hoopsl9 00. 01. 00. 
1673. pd. for killing 2 oupesl9 00. 00. 02. 
1677. pd to severall psons for killinge 

of 17teene Hedgehoggs. 00. 02. 10. 
1679. pd ffor woops, Jayes, and a 

Gray. 00. 11. 00. 
1696. pd for a ffox to Mr. Pulmans 

man. DS. 8 


Evidently Mr. Pulman’s man had had a 
good day’s sport after this fox, for which, or 
perhaps on the strength of the story he told 
the churchwardens, he received five times as 
much as the usual payment! The normal 
price for a fox was, however, paid in 1722: — 
1722. pd Wm. Lane for a fox. OF, O: 


The infrequency of such items of payment 
in the accounts suggest that either foxes were 
rare in this neighbourhood, or more 
probably that they were shot by the 





19 Hoop, Hoope, Oupe, and Woop, are variant 
spellings of the word whoop, meaning a bullfinch. 


4d. each. 





farmers, and the expense for their destruc- 
tion not charged to the parish accounts, 

Sometimes there were two claimants for 
joint action in killing a badger, or other 
animal, cf.— 


1673. Paid Thomas Allen, and Phillipp Shippard 
for killing a Graye. 00. 01. 00. 
1694. Payd John Hooper & Mr. Samuel Pulman 


for tenn hedgehoggs, and fower poule 
Catts. 00. 02. 04, 


And for digging out fitch holes, the sum of 


fourpence each was paid. 

1700. pd unto Severall psons for Seventeen 
ffitchholes at 4d. a peece. 00. 05. 08. 
pd. unto Severall psons for Two & twenty 
hedghogs at 2d. a peece. 00. 03. 04. 
pd unto Severall psons for Three & twenty 
Jays at Id. a peece. 00. O1. 11, 

The difficulty in spelling ‘“ vermin” and 
other words are apparent in the variants 
found between 1660 and 1760, in which 
year payments for their destruction ceased, 
with the advent of hounds and hunting to 
this part of the country: — 


1680. Payd ffor distroying of noysome ffowle and 
vermin. 00. 15. 04. 
1685. Payd for distroying Noysome ffowle and 
Verments. 00. 10. 08. 
1745. Pd for Vermines. 0. 12. 0. 
1752. Pd. for vermin. 0. 8 OF 


~ That the boys and girls of the parish fre- 
quently occupied themselves in the excite- 
ment (and sport?) of the vermin hunts is 
evidenced from a number of such entries as 
the following :— 


1706. pd Tho; Marshalls maid for 
5 hoopes 0. 0. 24. 
pd Mr. Dickes boy 4 hoopes. 0, 0.2% 
pd Mr. Sumpter’s son 4 hoopes. 0. 0, 2. 
pd Mr. Crosses boy 4 hoopes. 0. 0. 2. 


That children should only have been paid 
half the proper price, and the number of such 
items of payments to boys and maids this 
year, suggests that the churchwardens had 
found a cheap way of saving the parish 
money! 

Hedgehogs, hoopes, jays and stoats (spelt 
stotes) were the usual vermin for which 
payments are made, and the amount ex- 
pended each year decreased from about 25s. 
in the Stuart regime to 10s. in 1750. 
In the year 1762 the vestry passed the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

July 7th. The money for killing vermin has not 


been allowed for several years past, agreeable to a 
former resolution of the parishioners. Now it 1s 


ordered that for the future no Churchwarden shall 
be allowed any charge for any sort of vermin. 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
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CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See exci. 178, 204, 225, 277). 
¥. 


E was in particularly close touch with the 
Wordsworths in 1805, and both he and 
Mary shared with them, as far as might be, 
the saddest event in the lives of the Words- 
worths. John, the poet’s younger brother, 
had recently been appointed captain of the 
East Indiaman Earl of Abergavenny, in 
which capacity he was, like Lamb, a servant 
of the India House. Proud of his command, 
he probably did not exaggerate when he said, 
“We have the finest ship in the fleet: 
nobody can tell her from a 74-gun ship.” 
Before sailing on a voyage to China he 
visited Charles and Mary in the Temple, 
when he told them that he hoped he would 
meet a Frenchman in the seas. He did so, 
and the Lambs rejoiced, and yet, although 
the story is connected with Wordsworth and 
Lamb, and although it constitutes one of the 
most glorious chapters in the history of the 
Merchant Navy and is an essential portion 
of any detailed account of the Napoleonic 
Wars, it seems never to have been told in any 
way which connects it with the great poet 
or the great essayist. 


The Earl of Abergavenny sailed from 
Canton for Europe early in 1804 in company 
with fifteen other East Indiamen, several 
ships trading between China and India, one 
Botany Bay ship and a Portuguese ship. 
With this rich fleet was a fast-sailing brig 
in the Company’s service, but for once in 
war no Royal Navy ship accompanied the 
fleet. The East Indiamen were well-armed 
and frigate-built, but when, near the Straits 
of Malacca, they sighted a French squadron, 
nothing, it seemed, could prevent part at 
least of the merchant fleet from falling into 
the hands of the French. The East India- 
men, finding that the French intended to cut 
off their rear, formed line ahead and 
attacked. The French squadron, consisting 
of the battleship Marengo, two frigates, 
an armed brig and a corvette, returned the 
fire for about an hour, then, suspecting a 
trap, they fled. John Wordsworth and the 
others, under the commodore, Nathaniel 
Dance, had triumphed over none other than 





| more than we could have believed. 





Admiral Linois.1 

Among the rewards bestowed by the 
India House was one to John Wordsworth, 
who received the sum of five hundred 
guineas and a piece of plate of the value 
of fifty guineas in recognition of the sense 
they entertained of his conduct in this 
engagement “in which the bravery and un- 
daunted intrepidity of British seamen were 
eminently conspicuous.” 

“We rejoice,” Mary Lamb wrote to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, “to hear of the good 
fortune of your brave sailor-brother. I 
should have liked to have been with you 
when the news first arrived.” It was a 
period in which the Lambs had little cause 
for rejoicing on their own account. 

Off Portland Bill and outward bound, on 
her next voyage a few months later, on a 
night in February 1805 the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny was wrecked and sank. Two 
hundred lives were lost, and among those 
who perished was John Wordsworth, who 
was thirty-three years of age. Never after 
was William Wordsworth the same man or 
the same poet. In their own sufficient de- 
gree the Lambs felt the loss of John Words- 
worth. 

““ Mary is crying by me while I with difficulty 
write this,’ Lamb wrote in one of his numerous 
letters to Wordsworth on this subject, “‘ but as 
long as we remember anything, we shall remember 
your Brother’s noble person, and his sensible 
manly modest voice, and how safe and comfort- 
able we all were together in our apartment, where 
I am now writing. When he returned, having been 
one of the triumphant China fleet, we thought of 
his pleasant exultation (which he exprest here one 
night) in the wish that he might meet a Frenchman 
in the seas; and it seem’d to be accomplished, all 
to his heart’s desire.” “It has been sad tidings 
to us,” he told Wordsworth, ‘‘ and has affected us 
I think it has 
contributed to make me worse, who have been very 
unwell, and have got leave for some few days to 
stay at home: but I am ashamed to speak of my- 








1 A little over a decade later, a China fleet called 
as usual at St. Helena. Some of the officers of one 
of the vessels secured an interview with Napoleon, 
who had been sent there recently and who was 
thereby, among many other things, causing one 
of Lamb’s India House colleagues additional work 
and bringing to him a special gratuity. Napoleon 
asked the officers what their cargo consisted of 
besides tea, what proportion of tea there was, and 
how many guns they carried. ‘‘ Why,” he said 
to the captain; “‘ you could cope with a frigate!” 
—‘“We have already done so.” — “‘ How? 
Where ?’’—“‘ In the action against Admiral Linois.” 
—‘‘ Were you in that action;”—‘ Yes, sir.” It is 
recorded that Napoleon looked glum. 
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self, only in excuse for the unfeeling sort of huddle 
which I now send.” 


He asked Wordsworth to adopt him as one 
of the family in this affliction and to use 
him without ceremony as such. In the India 
House and through interviews with men who 
had been saved from the wreck he gathered 
information desired by Wordsworth, with 
- result that Dorothy Wordsworth told a 

riend: 


** Charles has written to us the most consolatory 
letters, the result of diligent and painful inquiry of 
the survivors of the wreck,—for this we must love 
him as long as we both have breath. I think of 
him and his sister every day of my life, and many 
times in the day with thankfulness and blessings.” 


Even a year after the event, Lamb and 
his sister were endeavouring to obtain in- 
formation, and, in a lengthy letter on the 
subject, Mary, at the request of Charles, 
conveyed to Mrs, Clarkson 


“in the strongest terms I can think of, his full 
conviction that the injurious falsehood you have 
heard is entirely void of foundation.... My 
brother says that he never heard a whisper at the 
India House (or anywhere else) of poor John 
Wordsworth being drunk, which had that been the 
case would certainly he says have been known and 
talked of there. He is quite certain the India 
Directors were perfectly satisfied with his conduct, 
and that no blame has ever been imputed to him. 
We are very glad you have not told Wordsworth, 
and earnestly beg you never will tell him, because 
it may not be easy to get at evidence strong enough 
to make him perfectly satisfied. It was with great 
difficulty that my brother got at the intelligence he 
sent to Wordsworth, the survivors almost all being 
gone out to India in other ships.” 


In the same letter Mary said that Man- 
ning was going out to China very soon, and 
was endeavouring to get a passage in a 
China ship. “We shall miss him very 
much,” Mary said, “for he has been very 
much with us lately, and we love him 
dearly.” 

Soon Lamb, writing to Manning, had to 
address the letter ““ Mr. Manning, Passenger 
on Board the Thames, East Indiaman, 
Portsmouth.” He joked about anthropo- 
phagi and other matters, then burst out, 


“*O Manning, I am serious to sinking almost, when 
I think that all those evenings, which you have 
made so pleasant, are gone perhaps for ever. Four 
years you talk of, maybe ten, and you may come 
back and find such alterations! Some circum- 
stance may grow up to you or to me, that may 
be a bar to the return of any such intimacy. [ 
daresay all this is Hum, and that all will come 
back; but indeed we die many deaths before we 





die, and I am almost sick when I think that such 
a hold as I had of you is gone. I have friends, 
but some of ’em are changed. Marriage, or some 
circumstance, rises up to make them not the same. 
But I felt sure of you. . . . I will nurse the remem- 
brance of your steadiness and quiet, which used 
to infuse something like itself into our nervous 
minds.” 

“One thing more,” he said. ‘‘ When you get to 
Canton, you will most likely see a young friend 
of mine, Inspector of Teas, named Ball. He is 
a very good fellow and I should like to have my 
name talked of in China. Give my kind remem- 
brances to the same Ball.” 


Lamb mentioned another colleague. 


**T have made strict inquiries through my friend 
Thompson as to your affairs with the Compy. If 
there had been a committee yesterday an order 
would have been sent to the captain to draw on 
them for your passage money, but there was no 
committee. But in the secretary’s orders to receive 
you on board, it was specified that the Company 
would defray your passage, all the orders about 
you to the super-cargoes are certainly in your ship. 
Here I will manage anything you may want done. 


The anxiety which Lamb, through the 
good offices of his friend Joseph Thompson 
of the Accountant's Office, was so effectively 
allaying had its origin in circumstances of 
which no doubt Lamb was fully aware. The 
permission of the India House was neces- 
sary, apart altogether from shipping accom- 
modation, before Manning could proceed to 
China, or for that matter to India. Man- 
ning, however, was ambitious. He was 
endeavouring not merely to obtain permis- 
sion to visit China, but also to have his fare 
paid by the India House (who would pay 
the master of the ship, to whom this was a 
source of income) and moreover to obtain 
from the India House free board and lodging 
at Canton, that is, to be entertained at the 
Supracargoes’ Table. The Supracargoes 
were the representatives in China of the India 
House and therefore of Great Britain, and 
their table at the Factory was maintained at 
the expense of the India House for the use 
of the employees and for the entertainment 
of distinguished Chinese, European, Ameri- 
can and other visitors. It was served in an 
elegant apartment with all the properties and 
external accompaniments which were suit- 
able to the due representation of the British 
name and station in China. The cook was 
French. Manning secured for his unusual 
request the support of Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, but the Court 
of Directors, accepting a recommendation of 
the Committee of Correspondence, with 
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whom Lamb’s friend Thompson was in close 
touch, gave Manning permission to proceed 
to China, but made no mention of a free 
passage or of free board and lodging. This 
must have been an extremely severe blow 
to Manning. It meant that even if he could 
pay his own expenses he would be going out 
to China on a highly dangerous mission 
without any official support. The probability 
is that Manning would have required to re- 
linquish the ambition on which he had set 
his adventurous heart and his adventurous 
mind, but happily, a fortnight later, the sub- 
ject was raised at a meeting of the Court of 
Directors—neither Manning nor Sir Joseph 
Banks, it may be assumed, having been idle 
in the meantime,—a motion was put, and the 
result was that an order was issued that 
Manning should be allowed to reside at the 
Factory and that his passage should be paid 
by the India House. Lamb was now able 
to assure Manning, anxiously awaiting news 
on board one of the China fleet, that the 
India House had informed the master that 
they would pay Manning’s fare, and to 
assure Manning also that when he got to 
Canton the Supracargoes would treat him as 
a guest. 

Lamb’s friend Joseph Thompson, of the 
Accountant’s Office, who was some four 
years older than he, was one of the most out- 
standing clerks in the India House. One of 
his duties was the compilation of a book 
laying out the Acts of Parliament relating to 
the Company. For this he was awarded, 
over a period, three gratuities amounting to 
five hundred pounds. This was more than 
Lamb earned during a life-time by his own 
particular types of literary production. 
Lamb’s friend was also receiving an addi- 
tional gratuity of £200 per annum for 
another function. Under Cartwright, he was 
“preparing matter for the investigation of 
the Committee of Accounts for the regula- 
tion of the Coins and Coinage of India.” It 
is possible to hear Lamb’s friend talking 
about this Accountant’s Office special func- 
tion, and so describing part of the mysterious 
environment which played so great a part in 
Lamb's life, and indeed, so rich are the 
rewards of attempting the “ impossible,” 
referring specifically to this very period. 


“The vast variety of coins which, it appeared, 


U 
composed that circulation almost exceeds belief,” 


said Lamb’s friend, ‘‘ nor can an adequate notion 
be conveyed to persons unacquainted with the sub- 





ject, of the consequent difficulties, delays, and 
charges, such a condition of the currency imposed 
on individuals; and especially on the British 
Government, through all its dependencies in India, 
in its civil, military, revenue, and commercal rela- 
tions. The inquiry, however imperfect in some 
respects, was beneficial to the public service in its 
results, because the Court of Directors were in- 
duced thereby, in the early part of the year 1806, 
to propose to their several Indian Governments a 
plan founded on the information obtained during 
the inquiry.” 

The plan provided for a coinage of gold, 
silver and copper moneys for universal 
circulation throughout the whole of the 
British possessions in India, and in the carry- 
ing out of this revolutionary measure, as in 
devising it, a leading part was played by 
Thompson of the Accountant’s Office. He 
was soon in receipt of an official income of 
£1,500 per annum, although to persons un- 
acquainted with the mysteries of the India 
House, he was only an Accountant’s Office 
clerk a few places above Charles Lamb in 
rank. And, more embarrassing for Lamb 
in some ways—and in other ways, such as 
his status outside the India House, to his 
considerable benefit—Lamb was an India 
House clerk only a few places in rank below 
Thompson. It was clerks like Thompson 
and others, many of them junior in “ rank ” 
to Lamb, whose incomes made India House 
clerks an envied class, not clerks like Lamb. 
To be dependent upon routine increases of 
income, like Lamb, was in these years to be 
an ill-paid clerk indeed. 


** China—Canton,” Lamb soon wrote to Man- 
ning,—‘‘ bless us—how it strains the imagination 
and makes it ache!” “Have you met with a 
friend of mine named Ball, at Canton?” he asked, 
—‘‘if you are acquainted, remember me kindly to 
him. Amongst many queer cattle I have and do 
meet with at the India Ho. I always liked his 
behaviour. Tell him his friends Evans &c., are well. 
Woodruff not dead yet.” 


“How is Mr. Ball? ” Lamb asked later. 
“ He has sent for a prospectus of the London 
Library.” Lamb’s friendship with Ball was 
to last. “'My friend in Canton,” he told 
another friend many years later, “ is Inspec- 
tor of Teas. His name is Ball.” 

Lamb’s two friends whom fate had 
strangely brought together in Canton, which 
place was frequently in Lamb’s mind, be- 
came well acquainted. Manning’s object 
was to study the language and customs of 
China and then, having thus equipped him- 
self, to explore the country. The explora- 
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tion project, which caused Lamb to talk 
humorously of the dangers from anthropo- 
phagi, caused the Select Committee of 
Supracargoes to report to the India House, 
shortly after Manning’s arrival, 


“It is but justice to the respectable and estimable 
character of Mr. Manning to observe that we place 
the utmost confidence in his Prudence and Judg- 
ment, in not attempting to take any steps that might 
be attended with inconvenience and embarrassment 
to the Company, and although we entertain but a 
very faint hope of his success, we conceive, from 
the knowledge and disposition. he possesses, the 
consequences might be rather favourable than 
otherwise to the public service.”’ 


Lamb’s friend, whom he praised in the 
highest terms, was by no means the ineffec- 
tual character whom it is customary to 
depict. He went to China, as Lamb knew 
(otherwise Lamb would not have talked in 
terms of exploration and adventures), not, 
as is said, for the purpose of gathering 
material for a Chinese-English dictionary, 
but on an extremely dangerous secret mis- 
sion, with the financial support of the India 
House, which in this matter was the British 
Government. He was therefore not really 
being ineffectual when, as a friend of his 
and of Lamb’s said, “ although he brought 
over much material for the purpose, his 
purpose was never carried into effect.” It 
was indeed Manning himself who introduced 
into the Company’s service at Canton as a 
translator the Rev. Dr. Robert Morrison, 
who knew the language much better than 
Manning ever came to know it, and who, 
receiving carte blanche from the India House 
in the matter of expense, compiled the first 
Chinese-English dictionary, which monu- 
mental work was published before Manning 
returned to England. But Manning’s mis- 
sion was secret, and had to remain a secret, 
or there would have been grave international 
complications. Lamb kept the secret, 
knowing, no doubt, that the friend whom he 
so greatly admired was being blamed, in 
effect, for not framing and publishing a dic- 
tionary, requiring specially-made type for the 
Chinese characters, which he had not in- 

_ tended to publish and for which there was 
no need in any case, especially as Morrison’s 
magnificent work was so little read that un- 
sold copies were lying at Morrison’s wish in 
one of the India House warehouses. 

Manning translated Chinese documents 
for the Select Committee at Canton, while 

endeavouring unsuccessfully to find and 








make opportunities for penetrating into the 
interior of China as an explorer of that en- 
ticing, Important and much-guarded coun- 
try. Still pursuing his object, he obtained 
from the Committee a letter introducing him 
to the Governor-General of India as one 
who with official support wished to pene- 
trate into the interior of China. 


“Finding his ultimate views impracticable from 
this quarter,” they said, “ he is proceeding to Cal- 
cutta. As We consider Mr. Manning well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken, and that whatever 
can tend to increase the general knowledge of the 
Language and Customs of China will prove of 
essential service to the interests of the Honourable 
Company and our Country, we anxiously hope 
your Lordship will not consider it improper to 
afford Mr. Manning every practicable assistance in 
the prosecution of his plans.” 


Manning was not successful in his project, 
but he was the first Englishman to enter the 
sacred city of Lhassa. He returned to Can- 
ton, and as an interpreter joined Lord 
Amherst’s mission to Pekin, in which 
capacity he was a fellow-official of Charles 
Lamb, and some India House clerk, in 
auditing the accounts from Canton, would 
know of Manning’s honorarium. The mag- 
nificent arrangements for the reception of 
the mission on its return to Canton were 
made by three officials, one of whom was 
Lamb’s friend and Manning's _ friend, 
Samuel Ball. 

Manning described to Ball the method of 
preparing tea’in Thibet, where by churning 
they mixed it with flour and butter. 

*“ Mr. Manning,” said Ball, “ found this mixture 
so agreeable to his taste that he frequently indulged 
in its use for breakfast on his return to England.” 
“That learned and accomplished traveller, Mr. 
Manning, who penetrated to Lhassa,’ Ball said at 
another time, “‘ suggested to the directors of the 
East India Company that we might supply Thibet 
from Canton by way of Calcutta and Bootan at a 
lower rate than the Chinese furnish it by the tedious 
and expensive route at present pursued overland, 
and which I believe to be true.” 

In the year 1816, in which Manning 
sailed for England, Ball printed at Macao a 
pamphlet on the expediency of opening a 
second port in China, Canton being the only 
port which the Emperor permitted Europeans 
to use; he proved that if the British could 
obtain the privilege of using Foochow the 
cost of transporting Black Tea would be re 
duced by the sum of £150,000 per annum. 
There were many objections and difficulties 
to overcome, but Samuel Ball persevered, 
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and eventually, in his life-time, Foochow be- 
came a treaty port. 

Such then, were Thompson and Ball, 
whom Lamb termed his friends. 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


? BRITANNIA ” ON THE PENNY: HER 
IDENTITY THROUGHOUT. — In 
the Sunday Express of 15 Sept. 1946 
“Ripley” gave a portrait entitled “ Lady 
Britannia,’ whereunder he wrote :— 

Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond (1647- 
1702): “‘La Belle Stewart’ of the Court of 
Charles II was the model for Britannia on the coin 
designed by Rottiers in 1672. She has appeared 
on every Penny since. 

Of her effigy in wax, still preserved in 
Westminster Abbey, I have already written 
in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxxix. 275), and I need say 
no more as to that. . : 

But, to my intense surprise, “ Ripley ” 
was flatly contradicted by Miss Horatia 
Seymour, of Kirby Muxloe, Co. Leicester, in 
the Sunday Express of 22 Sept. 1946, 
wherein she wrote as follows :— 

Ripley is wrong in saying that the figure of 
Britannia on the present penny is that for which 
the Duchess of Richmond sat in 1672. A new 
Britannia was designed when my father, the late 
Sir Horace Seymour, was Deputy Master of the 
Mint. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, afterwards Lord 
St. Aldwyn, was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Master of the Mint. His *secénd daughter, Lady 
Susan Hicks-Beach, sat for the figure which is on 
the present penny. The date of the change must 
have been between 1895 and 1902. 

“Ripley” may not invariably have been 
right. Indeed, I myself once ventured to 
prove him to be in error. That was in 
reference to Lady Margaret née Douglas 
(1515-1578), Countess of Lennox, wife of 
Matthew Stuart (1516-1571), Fourth Earl of 
Lennox, mother by him of Henry Stuart, 
Lord Farmley (1545-1567), first husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and only child of 
Princess Margaret née Tudor of England 
(1489-1541) — the elder daughter of Henry 
VII, elder sister of Henry VIII, and Queen- 
Dowager of Scotland as widow of her first 
husband, James IV of Scotland (ob. 1513)— 
by her ‘first husband, Archibald Douglas, 
Sixth Earl of Angus, whom she married in 
1514, and whom she divorced in 1528, in 
which year she married her third husband, 





Henry Stewart (c. 1495-1551), First Lord 
Methven (so created in 1528), younger son 
of Andrew Stewart, Lord Arandale. “ Rip- 
ley * had described such Countess of Lennox 
as “Heiress to the Throne of England.” 
Therein he erred, and I dealt with the whole 
matter in my article entitled “Lady Mar- 
garet née Douglas, Countess of Lennox; An 
Alleged Sixteenth Century Heiress to the 
Throne of England,’ published in The 
London Scottish Regimental Gazette of 
August 1936, pp. 189 sq. and 197. 

But with regard to “ Britannia” he was 
not wrong. He was entirely right. Indeed, 
I had dealt with the whole of this subject in 
my article entitled ‘“‘ A Diversity of Stewarts 
and Stuarts: But Only One ‘La Belle 
Stuart ’,” published in The London Scottish 
Regimental Gazette of August 1938, and 
re-published thence as an_ independent 
pamphlet shortly thereafter. That article 
I submitted to the Mint prior to publication 
and it was Officially passed by the Mint. 
What—thus passed—I therein wrote was as 
follows :— 


Doubt has been cast by some in respect of the 

“ Britannia” on the pennies of 1902 to 1936. For 
it has, at times, been strongly asserted that during 
the regime of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the figure of “La Belle 
Stuart ” was replaced by the figure of one of Sir 
Michael’s own daughters upon the penny, though 
not upon the halfpenny or upon the farthing. . 
The doubt can now, I think, be dispelled as a result 
of recent correspondence between myself and the 
Librarian of the Mint. For it seems clear there- 
from that, if a daughter of Sir Michael represented 

* Britannia ” on any of our coinage, such represen- 
tation occurred only (and there is no official record 
even of this) in the standing figure of “ Britannia’”’, 
which has never appeared upon our bronze coinage, 
and wiich appeared solely on the silver florin of 
the reign of King Edward VII, having been 
authorised by a proclamation of 13 Jan. 1902, and 
florins of such design being accordingly struck in 
each of the years 1902 to 1918 


I added, in brackets, and it may be of 
interest to add here, that : — 

It is not unamusing, incidentally, to record that 
these florins have become so rare that, as related 
in the Daily Mail of 8 Oct. 1937, a London bus- 
conductor refused one, tendered to him by a 
passenger, with the simple comment: “ Afraid it’s 
a dud”! 

Frances Teresa née Stewart (1647-1702)— 
elder daughter of Walter Stewart, M.D., and 
granddaughter of Walter Stewart or Stuart 
(ob. 1617), Lord High Treasurer of Scotland 
in 1596 and created Lord Blantyre in 1606, 
great-grandson of Sir John Stewart of ‘Minto 
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who fell at Flodden in 1513, and wife of 
Charles Stuart (0b. 1672), last Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox—has thus through- 
out been and still is the “ Britannia” (as 
“ Ripley” stated) on our “ every penny.” 

The only pity is that—as I wrote in my 
above-mentioned article of 1938—‘“a ship 
now ousts Britannia herself from her time- 
honoured place upon the half-penny. A 
usurpation indeed! ” 


L. GRAHAM H, HortTon-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


;/MILY SARAH HOLT: ‘“HERMEN- 

TRUDE.”—This Lancashire historical 
novelist was, for a long series of years, a pro- 
lific contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ under her 
pen-name of HERMENTRUDE. 

She was the elder daughter of John Holt, 
of Stubbylee, Bacup, and his wife, Judith, 
third daughter of James Mason, of Greens, 
Lancashire, who was a J.P. for Lancashire 
and the West Riding. She was born at 
Stubbylee on 25 April 1836 and was, I am 
credibly informed, educated at Oxford, but 
at what school or college I am unable to 
ascertain. During her lifetime she wrote 
many historical novels—fifty-two appear 
under her name in the catalogue of the 
British Museum Library — and these cover 
various historical events ranging from 
Imogen (A.D. 597) to Verena (A.D. 1870). 

She was taken ill at Harrogate in the 
winter of 1893 and removed to her brother’s 
house at Balham, London. She died there 
on Christmas Day 1893 and on 3 Jan. 1894 
was buried in the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Bacup (built and endowed by her brother, 
James Mason Holt), where her father, 
mother and sister were also buried. In the 
church is the following tablet to her 
memory : 


EMILY SARAH HOLT, daughter of John and Judith 
Holt. She entered into rest on Christmas Day, 
1893. 


The present vicar, the Rev. H. Heaps, is 
collecting in the parish as many of her books 
as he can obtain, but is short of the follow- 
ing: 

‘The White Lady of Hazlewood, ‘The 
Maidens Lodge,’ ‘Out in the Forty-five,’ 
* The Slave Girl of Pompeii.’ 

Perhaps any second-hand bookseller, or 
individual, who possesses copies of these 





would communicate with Mr. Heaps at St. 
Saviour’s Vicarage, Bacup. 

Although HERMENTRUDE was not well 
known in some circles, she certainly added 
much to the world of the historical novel 
and it is interesting to note that among her 
personal friends and correspondents we find 
such names as Agnes Giberne and Louisa 
Alcott and many other notable people of her 
day. 

My heartiest thanks are due to Rev. H. 
Heaps, of Bacup, Mrs. Cecil, of Bourne- 
mouth, the Holt family’s old butler (still 
alive in Matlock), Mr. Arthur E, Sutcliffe, 
J.P., of Bacup, and Mr. Edmund Ogden, 
B.A., of Manchester, for their invaluable 
help in the collection of these facts about 
one of ‘Notes and Queries’ notable con- 
tributors—HERMENTRUDE. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster. 


SIR GEORGE PARKER, BART., OF 

HARBURN.—The account of this 
officer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is most inaccurate and 
incomplete. 

(i) The date of his birth is not given. 
Burke (1921) is also _ silent. Philipe 
(‘ Biographical Notices of Military Officers 
Mentioned in Inscriptions on Tombs in the 
Punjab ’) gives it as 3 Feb. 1813. 

(ii) “ He married, first, Miss Marshall.” He 
married, firstly, at Dinapore, 24 Jan. 1838, 
Eliza Cecilia, youngest daughter of Superin- 
tending Surgeon John Marshall (1783-1850), 
Bengal Medical Establishment, by his wife 
Elizabeth Mary, who died at Dinapore 28 
Feb. 1835, aged 54 (Crawford, ‘ Roll of the 
Indian Medical Service; Patna District M.I.’, 
1936; Philipe). She died at Calcutta, 5 Aug. 
1843, aged 22 (Philipe). 

(iii) “He married, secondly, in 1847, the 
youngest daughter of Lt.-Col. Elderton.” 
He married, secondly, at Meerut, 10 Dec. 
1846, Gertrude, youngest daughter of Lt.- 
Col. C. A, Elderton, Madras Army (Philipe). 
She died at Meerut, 12 May 1850, aged 26 
(‘Christian Tombs and Monuments in the 
United Provinces,’ by (Sir) E. A. H. Blunt, 
which notes that she was a daughter of Lt.- 
Col. Elderton by his second wife.) 

(iv) The ‘D.N.B, states that he was 
superintendent of ‘ Akbari” at Meerut in 
1847 and of “ Akbara ” at Cawnpore in 1857. 
Both should read Abkari. See Hobson- 


Jobson under “ Abcarree, Abkarry ”"—the 
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system of farming out licences for the sale , generally the best authority for Mutiny 
| casualties at that placé, has 6 June. 


of strong liquors. 


(v) He “ proceeded to India as an infan- 


try cadet in 1833, but was not posted until 
30 Jan. 1837. He was then appointed 
lieutenant in the late 74th Bengal Native 
Infantry.” He was posted to the 18th Bengal 
Native Infantry in Feb. 1834, joined it in 


June, and served with it till Sept. 1835 when | 
: HENRY MACKENZIE, ‘THE MAN OF 


he was transferred to the 74th Bengal Native 
Infantry (Philipe). 
(vi) “In June 1852 he went home sick, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his elder brother Sir William James 
Parker, the third baronet, in the same year.” 
His elder brother, William James Parker, 
had died vita patris et sine prole at Simla, 4 
June 1843, when a lieutenant and brevet- 
captain in the Ist Bengal European Light 
Infantry (Burke; Philipe; burial register of 
Christ Church, Simla, which gives date of 
burial as 6 June; 'M.I. in cart road cemetery, 
Simla). He had _ married, ffirstly, at 
Dinapore, 18 Jan. 1834, Phoebe, daughter of 
Superintending Surgeon John Marshall 
aforesaid: she died at Agra, 30 June 1836, 
aged 25. He married, secondly, at Seram- 
pur, 29 July 1841, Margaret Ellen, eldest 
daughter of William Greaves, Esq. (Philipe) : 
she died at Tunbridge Wells, 24 Nov. 1910, 
aged 87 (M.I., new Hawkenbury cemetery). 
He died without issue by either marriag 
(Philipe). e 
(vii) “He died of sunstroke (at Cawn- 
pore) during the sortie of 6 July 1857, ten 
days before the massacre” Burke also gives 
6 July, but the inscription on the tomb of 
his second wife in St. John’s churchyard, 
Meerut, and that on the Well at Cawnpore, 
do not specify the day though both give the 
month as July. The tablet in St. James’s 
Church, Delhi, to the memory of the officers 
of the 74th Bengal Native Infantry who fell 
in the Mutiny, states that he was killed in 
the entrenchments, but gives no date. 
Philipe states that he died on the third day 
of the siege, 8 June 1857, of a stroke of the 
sun, and adds: “ The accounts given at the 
time of Sir George Parker having fallen in 
action at the defence of the entrenchment, of 
his having perished in the massacre at the 
Satti-Chaura Ghat, and so forth, were all 
found afterwards to be inaccurate. The fact 
was as stated above.” R. MacCrea, whose 
annotated list ‘The Tablets in the Memorial 
Church, Cawnpore’ (Calcutta, 1894) is 








Sir George Parker’s only son succeeded 
him as 4th baronet. On his death unmarried 
two brothers of the 3rd baronet succeeded. 
When the 6th baronet died in 1903 the title 
became extinct. 

H. BULLOCK. 


FEELING.—Dr. H. W. Thompson 
appends a bibliography of Henry Mackenzie 
to his valuable study ‘A Scottish Man of 
Feeling’ (Oxford University Press, 1931). 
The following item appears, however, to be 
omitted. Though of little account, it 
deserves to be noted in its place among the 
early editions. 

The work has_ two title-pages, one 
engraved, the other printed. The former 
carries a scene from the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ 
drawn by J. Burnet and engraved by R. 
Scott. The title-pages read as follows, in 
the order I have indicated: 

1. The | Miscellaneous Works | Of | Henry 
Mackenzie Esqr. | In Three Volumes. | Vol. J. (II, 
III.) | (illustration) | London | Sold by the Book- 
sellers | (diamond rule) | 1806. 

2. MACKENZIE’S | Méiscelianeous | Works. 
| Vol. I. | The Man Of Feeling | (diamond rule) | 
London: | (short double rule) | Printed For And 
Sold By The Booksellers. | (short rule) | 1806. 

Printed title-page of vol. ii reads ‘ The 
Man Of The World’ and that of vol. iii 

Julia De Roubigné’ in place of ‘The Man 
Of Feeling.” Vol. i contains a 64 page 
sketch on Mackenzie’s life. 

The date 1805 appears on the printed title 
of vol. iii instead of 1806. The latter date 
occurs on the three engraved title-pages. 

The work was printed by R. Tullis in 
Cupar, Fife. 

Under the heading ‘ Collected Works’ the 
first item which Dr. Thompson gives is a 
three-volume edition of ‘Edinburgh, 1807.’ 
This edition may, of course, be composed 
of the sheets of the one I have described, 
issued later with a new title-page. If this is 
not the case, then the edition I have before 
me would appear to be the first of the col- 
lected editions, in its own right, rather than 
the first issue merely of sheets of a book- 
sellers’ venture. I do not have a copy of the 
1807 edition and have not hunted one up as 
yet. Comparison would, certainly, settle the 
matter. 


J. L. We. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


PLACES OF BURIAL.—Where were the 
following buried? 

(a) Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Sloper (died 
Aug. 1802, at West Green, Hants.). 

(b) Major-Gen. Sir Robert Abercromby 
(died Nov. 1827 at Airthrey, near Stirling). 

(c) Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alured Clarke (died 
at Llangollen, 16 Sept. 1832). 

(d) General Viscount Lake (died 20 Feb. 
1808, ? in London). 

(e) General Hon. Sir Edward Paget (died 
13 May 1849). 

(f) Field-Marshal Sir George Nugent, 
Bart. (died 10 March 1849 at his seat, 
Waddesdon House, Little Marlow, Co. 
Berks.). 

(g) Field-Marshal Sir 
Haines (died 11 June 1909). 

(h) Field-Marshal Sir George Stuart 
White (died at Chelsea Hospital, 24 June 
1912). 

(i) General Lord Sandhurst (died 23 June 
1876). 





Frederick Paul 


H. BULLOCK. 


POPPLE. — Particulars wanted of the 

family of Alured Popple, Governor of 
Bermuda, who died there 17 Nov. 1744, 
aged 46; also of his descent from Edmund 
Popple, Sheriff of Hull, and his wife 
Catherine Marvell, sister of Andrew Marvell. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


OHN LEYDEN.—I am engaged on re- 
search into the life and writings of John 
Leyden (1775-1811), man of letters and 
orientalist, and should be grateful if any 
reader could assist me by lending me letters 
or other manuscripts written by, or relating 
to, Leyden. I should without delay copy 
and return any such material sent to me. I 
am studying at the University of Edinburgh; 
but I think that any communications had 
better be sent to 12 Pitt Terrace, Stirling. 


ISABEL M. BROwWN.. 


GOZNA FAMILY.—Wanted: Any refer- 
ence before 1750. Goznas describing 
themselves as surgeons and apothecaries are 
known at Grantham, Lincs, from 1722 on- 
wards. 
C. H. RIDGE. 


Garrick Club, W.C.2. 





eis 


BAYLY OF WESTBURY.—Information 

wanted as to the ancestry of Bryan 
Edwards (1743-1800), the historian, M.P. for 
Grampound, His mother, Elizabeth Bayly, 
was sister of Zachary Bayly of Jamaica, and 
of Nathaniel Bayly (1726-1798), M.P. for 
Abingdon and Westbury. Presumably they 
were descended from the Zachary Bayly 
and Leah his wife, who were buried at St, 
Andrew’s, Jamaica, early in the eighteenth 
century, and were somehow related to the 
Zachary Baylys of Frome Selwood and 
Westbury. Bryan Edwards used a book- 
plate with the arms Per bend sinister ermine 
and ermines, a lion rampant or. Nathaniel 
Bayly’s bookplate has the arms Or, on a 
fess engrailed between three horses’ heads 
erased azure, three fleurs-de-lys of the field. 


CHARLES Evans. 


DE BRAOSE FAMILY.—In 1883 D. G. 

Cary-Elwes published a book on the 
above family but I have been unable to trace 
a copy in any of the national or county 
libraries. Can any reader inform me 
where a copy can be referred to? 


R. C. GALE. 


BOILED SKELETONS.—It would appear 

that sometimes in the later Middle Ages, 
when persons died who had to be trans- 
ported some considerable distance to the 
place of burial, that the bones were removed 
from the body by a process of parboiling in 
wine and water. We are told that this took 
place when Sr. Lewis, King of France, died 
in 1270 on board ship, and that while his 
flesh was buried in Sicily, his bones were 
taken to France. Twelve years later, Sr. 
Thomas Cantilupe died near Rome, and his 
body was treated in the same way, his bones 
only, being carried back to his cathedral at 
Hereford. I should be glad of the names 
of any other persons who are known to have 
been subjected to this unpleasant process, 
and information as to the effect it may have 
had with regard to the colour of the bones 
so treated, would be welcome. 

I. N. G. 


LENTON PRIORY, NOTTS.—The Priory 
gatehouse was in use until 1800. Can 

any reader tell me where a print or painting 

of this gatehouse may be seen? _— 
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WATER-WORKED TRIP HAMMERS. 

—Does any reader know of any ancient 
trip hammer which is still worked, as of old, 
by a simple water wheel? The former use 
of such “ watermills ” in Surrey and Sussex 
and Kent (the name Abinger Hammer sur- 
vives, and many hammer ponds) to forge 
cannon+—and the railings which surrounded 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—is well known, and one 
or two of the old-type mills have continued 
to work, usually at shovel-making, in out 
of the way corners of Cardiganshire and 
Cumberland, within the last twenty-five 
years. Does any survive to this day? 


J. D. U. Warp. 


§AKI.—This name occurs in the last verse 
of ‘ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam.’ 
And when like her O Saki you shall pass. 


Who was this Saki? The novelist H. H. 
Munro took his pen-name “ Saki ” from this. 
Incidentally saki is the name of a group of 
monkeys in tropical South America. 


H. A. 


NEVIL SHUTE. — Biographical details 
wanted of the author of the novel 
‘Pied Piper.” 
H. A. 


JOSEPH GRIMALDI (s.v. ‘Changed Lon- 

don,’ cxci. 62, 196).—Can any reader 
give me the name of the parents of Joseph 
Grimaldi (born 1779, died 1837) and state 
the relationship between them and Alexander 
Grimaldi (born 1659) who married Dorcas 
Anderson (born 1685), a daughter of Henry 
Anderson by his wife Dorcas Matfen, and 
granddaughter of Sir Francis Anderson, 
M.P., of Bradley Hall, Durham? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas. 


WILLIAM WATTS. — He was Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Philharmonic 
Scciety, 1815-1847. Wanted, biographical 
details concerning him. I have reason to 
suppose that he married a sister of F. W. N. 
Crouch, the composer. Is that correct? 


WILFRED H. HoLpen. 


OURCE WANTED.—In J. R. Dummelow, 
‘Commentary on the Holy Bible,’ p. 140, is 
the quotation: “God buries the workman but 
carries on the work.” 
S. Levy. 





Replies. 


THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF BERKSHIRE. 


(cIxxxvi. 248). 


AY I refer P. D. M., the author of this 
query, to my article in Mod. Lang. 
Notes LV (June, 1940), 410-15, for in- 
formation concerning the mother of Sir 
Robert Howard’s heir. The confusion in 
*D.N.B.’ is straightened out by examination 
of the Church Oakley register. In this it 
becomes clear that the first wife, Anne 
Kingsmill, was the mother of his only sur- 
viving son. Thomas was born in February 
1650/1, and Anne died about 1656. Thomas 
died 4 April 1701. 

The Ashstead estate can only technically be 
said to have “ descended” to the grandson, 
since Thomas, junior, died 27 Feb. 1701/2, 
at the age of fifteen, according to the tablet 
in the parish church, and so could never 
have entered into his inheritance. When I 
visited the estate in the spring of 1932 I was 
told that all the original buildings had 
burned except the stables, which had been 
remodelled and put into use as classrooms 
for a boys’ school. The country, of course, 
is very beautiful. The church must have re- 
mained much as Sir Robert left it. I was 
allowed to see the old register, and to copy 
the memorial tablets. 

On 31 Aug. 1683, Thomas Howard mar- 
ried Diana Newport, daughter of Francis, 
Earl of Bradford, and granddaughter of the 
Earl of Bedford. Their oldest child, a 
daughter Diana, was married 17 April 1703, 
at the age of eighteen, to the Honourable 
Edward, Lord Dudley and Ward, aged 
twenty. She died 17 May 1709, and her 
burial is recorded in the parish register for 
22 May: “ Diana Ward, the Relict of Lord 
Dudley & Heiress to this Manour.” A tab- 
let on the wall of the church records her 
death. Upon her father’s tomb I found the 
following inscription: 

In this vault lies the body of 
Thomas Howard, Esq 
Son of the Honble 
St Rob. Howard Banneret 
and Grandson to ye Right Honble 
Thomas Earl of Berkshire 
who died the fourth day 
of April 1701 
In the Fiftieth year of his age 
and alsoe 
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Thomas Howard, Junr. 
Son of Thomas Howard, Esq. 
Who died ye twenty seventh 
day of Febr 1702 
in his 15th year of 
his Age. 

In addition to these records a memorial, 
which stood on the north wall of the nave of 
the Ashstead church, bears eloquent testi- 
monial to Thomas Howard. It was erected 
by Henry Bowes, Earl of Berkshire, in 1733, 
and pays high tribute to the loyalty and 
generosity of Lady Diana Howard. 

The reason for the connection of Lord 
Berkshire with St. Martin-in-the-Fields lies 
in the fact that Earl Thomas owned Berk- 
shire House in the days of Charles I, when 
most of his children were born. He sold it 
from financial necessity to Charles Il, who 
gave it to Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 
The marriage of the Lady Elizabeth would 
not, in itself, prove a London residence for 
her father, since Sir Robert was at the time 
living in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Dryden 
was a member of his household for some 
months of 1663, while they worked jointly on 
* The Indian Queen.’ It is quite possible that 
Elizabeth was living in her brother’s house 
part of that time. 


FLORENCE R. SCOTT. 
University of Southern California. 


KYND KYNN KNAWNE_ KEPPE 

(clxxxv. 52, 118).—At the first reference 
I enquired the meaning of this inscription 
which appears on a cottage at Fulmer, 
Bucks, but the only reply was a suggestion 
that the word Keppe had been misread, the 
p’s really being th, and the meaning Kind 
Kin, Known Kith, 

It'now appears that this phrase is the 
motto of the Kaye family of Yorkshire, and 
a correspondent in the Buckinghamshire 
Advertiser of 25 Oct. 1946 explains the con- 
nection with Fulmer by stating that about 
1859 one John Kaye was resident at Fulmer 
Grove (now Fulmer House), and that the 
same motto, with the Kaye coat of arms, 
appears on a Stained glass window in Fulmer 
church. 

The Kaye family were long settled at 
Woodsome, Yorks (created baronets, 1641; 
extinct 1809), and their motto more correctly 
seems to have been Kynd Kynn Knawne 
Kepe, which is still the motto of the Lister- 
Kaye family (created baronets 1812). I 
notice that Debrett’s ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, 





etc.’ (1941) translates this as “Keep your 
own kin kind,” but it is not clear what 
language or dialect it is supposed to be. Is 
it a Yorkshire dialect? 

Curiously enough Canon Hulbert in his 
‘Annals of the Church and Parish of 
Almondbury ’ (1882) gives the motto of the 
Woodsome family as Kynne Kynde, Knawne 
Kepe. Perhaps some Yorkshire reader can 
settle once and for all the true meaning of 
this motto. I should also be grateful if the 
connection of John Kaye of Fulmer Grove 
with the Woodsome family can be ascer- 
tained. He may have belonged to a younger 
branch of that family, or he may have 
adopted their coat of arms on the strength 
of bearing their surname, a practice not un- 
known in Victorian days. 

L. M. W. 


DE COURCY (cxc. 280).—He appears to 

have enlisted in the Bengal Artillery 
under the nom-de-guerre of Kenneth Clerk. 
William Sinclair De Courcy, alias Kenneth 
Clerk, serjeant of artillery with the Town 
Guards, residing at the Police Compound, 
married at Calcutta, by licence, 3 June 1852, 
Anne Hodgins (not Hodges, as given by 
Burke), who made her mark X, aged 22, 
widow, daughter of John Lewis. 

In the Bengal Directory, 1855, he is 
shown as an inspector of the Calcutta police; 
and in the New Calcutta Directory, 1856, as 
an assistant in the firm of Gordon, Stuart 
and Co., merchants. He is not in the 1857 
directory, and had perhaps left India by 
then. But I have not yet discovered where 
he died—on 11 Feb. 1859, according to 
Burke. 

H. BULLOCK. 


7 SOAR,” DEVON (cxci. 214).—The place 
intended would seem to be Sorley in 
the parish of Churchstow, near Kingsbridge, 
South Devon. Sorley is now a farm of 
about 280 acres. 
M. 


I have made enquiries in Totnes of in-. 


habitants of long standing, and the only use 
of this name of which I have heard is Soar 
Mill Cove, which, I am told, lies between 
Malborough and Kingsbridge. I have nota 
map at hand of sufficient scale to show it. 


E. 'M. Fox. | 


Brookfield, Totnes. 
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AMES FAMILY (11 S. 269, 357, 430; | written by Mr. E. W. Madge of Calcutta, 


exci, 215). — Lately—thanks to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Peter Grant, the present owner— 
| had an opportunity of reading through the 
deeds of Mostyn Hall, Penrith. In 1727 the 
owner was an attorney named Robert 
Creighton and in that year he mortgaged the 
premises for £200 to Frances Richardson, 
spinster, of Harrington, Cumberland, and 
Elizabeth Creighton. By 1737 Frances 
Richardson had married Thomas James, of 
Carlisle, gent., and in that year they were 
parties to a deed which recited that Creigh- 
ton had paid them the £100 which he bor- 
rowed in 1727. In a deed of 1740 it is stated 
that-Frances Richardson married James soon 
after 1727. 

The house passed from Creighton’s pos- 
session and in 1770 was bought by Thomas 
James the younger, of Penrith, gentleman. 
An indenture of 31 March 1770 includes 
Thomas James the elder, of Thornbarrow 
which is near Penrith. In 1805 Thomas 
James of Hensingham House, Cumberland 
(son of Thomas James the younger) and 
Emily his wife sold Mostyn Hall to Thomas 
Brougham. 

There is a tombstone in St. Andrew’s 
Churchyard, Penrith, to Hugh Thomas 
James, b, 1 March 1794, d. 10 Oct. 1852. 
Edward Sherwen James, his son, b. 1 Sept. 
1835, d. 16 Sept. 1835. Caroline Charlotte 
James, dau. of the above, b: 10 Aug. 1828, d. 
2 Nov. 1845. Lucy Ann James, dau. of the 
above, b, 27 Nov. 1838, d. in March 1858. 
Frederick Franklin James, son of the above, 
b. 14 Feb. 1827, killed by the explosion of 
the powder hulk Zephyr at Hong Kong, 
China, 19 Jan. 1869. Abraham Barrett 
James, s. of the above, b. 28 Oct. 1835 (sic), 
d, 22 June 1872. 

C. Roy HuDLEsTon. 


LOLA MONTEZ’S MOTHER (cxci. 126, 

194, 241, 262).—Hodson also shows (II, 
p. 544) that Thomas James (1807-1871), 
married on 23 July 1837 Marie Dolores Eliza 
Rosanna, daughter of Ensign Edward Gil- 
bert, H:M. 44th Foot. In ‘Calcutta Faces 


and Places,’ issued by the Calcutta His- 
torical Society in 1910, it is stated that 
Lola Montez.” was born in Limerick in 
1818, and that her mother “ possibly an 
Indian lady of Spanish descent” died at 
Dinapore. The notice in ‘Calcutta Faces 
and Places’ may, I am informed, have been 





| 


an authority on Indian families, especially 
those of mixed descent. When, therefore, 
the writer speaks of Lola’s mother as pos- 
sibly an Indian lady of Spanish descent, he 
probably means East, not American-Indian. 
This inference may be to some extent con- 
firmed by the fact that Mrs. Craigie died 
in India, many years after her second hus- 
band’s death. On the other hand, Ensign 
Gilbert’s Regiment, the 44th, did not go to 
India till 1822, and there is no reason to 
doubt that his marriage took place in 
Europe, and that Lola was born in Limerick. 
Thomas James was a lieutenant on fur- 
lough, not a captain, as your correspondents 
say, when he married Lola in Ireland in 
1837, and, his regiment being an Indian one, 
they could not have returned to India with 
it aS one correspondent supposes. Hodson 
says that James divorced Lola on 15 Dec. 
1842, but this appears to have been only an 
order in the Consistory Court, London, for 
a divorce. The absence of a final order in 
the case was the basis for the charge of 
bigamy brought against Lola in a London 
police court in 1849. It is fair to Lola to 
point out that the writer in ‘Calcutta Faces 
and Places’ states that Lola’s husband, 
Thomas James, eloped in 1841 with a 
married lady, whose name is given, and that 
Lola then took refuge with her mother and 
step-father in Calcutta, and left India from 
their house. The order for divorce obtained 
by James against Lola was on an allegation 
of misconduct on the voyage home, not on 
any alleged misbehaviour in India. 


(Sir) PATRICK CADELL. 


"THE ORDER OF CHASTITY (s.v. 

‘Second Poor.’ cxci. 193).—The refer- 
ence is to the Turkish order of Shefakat, 
instituted for women, by Abdul Hamid II, 
in 1878, and of three classes. A friend in- 


! terested in orders, Mr. Edmund May of New 


York, referred me at once to descriptions of 
this in J. H. L. Archer’s ‘ Orders of Chivalry,’ 
London, 1887, and in L. J. Trost’s ‘ Ritter- 
po Verdienst-Orden,’ Vienna and Leipzig, 

10. 

The order was originally intended to 
award ladies who sent money to relieve suf- 
fering during the Russo-Turkish War, in 
1877. Shefakat is said to mean “ pity, mercy, 
kindness, benevolence.” . The decoration 
bears three words in Turkish given in Ger- 
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man as “ Menschenliebe, Hilfe, Wohltatig- 
keit”—love of. mankind, help, doing good 
deeds. Obviously a réally effective trans- 
lation would be the Order of Charity, or 
Kindheartedness. But the rendering “ Vir- 
tue ” is fair; hence comes the amusing story. 
I was most reliably informed by a retired 
commander of the U.S. Navy, long resident 
in Constantinople, that he had met the wife 
of an American gentleman who served in 
high position in the Turkish Navy This lady 
was decorated with the “ Nisan-i-Shefkiat.” 
The combination of an impeccable reputa- 
tion and a sense of humour led her to delight 
in telling friends, that, officially her virtue 
only rated second class. There is probably 
nothing amusing in Turkish, but in Vic- 
torian parlance, when a woman is concerned, 
virtue is more or less a synonym for chastity 
or purity. The implications of the transla- 
tion must have occurred to almost every 
English-speaking recipient of the honour. 


T. O. Masport. 


“ ()UBLIETTES ” (cxci. 126, 218).—There 
is an example of these bottle-shaped 
dungeons at Newark Castle in the base of 
the north-west tower. I well remember 
going down it by a wooden ladder in 1933, 
and also’ the queer, hopeless feeling of 
claustrophobia that it gave me. 


ERNEST A. KENT, F.S.A. 
Norwich. 


PICTORIAL VISITING CARDS (cxci. 

235).—There is a book on visiting cards 
as used in Italy. The title is Bertarelli (A.) 
and Prior (H.) Il Biglietto di Visita 
Italiano: contributo alla storia del costume 
e dell’ incisione nel secolo 18. Bergamo 1911. 
fol. There is a copy in the Typographical 
Library, St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, 


E.C.4. 
R. A. PEDDIE. 
-51, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


DE VETERIPONTE (OR VIPOND) 

FAMILY (cxci. 215).—An early lord of 
Westmorland was Robert de Veteripont, or 
dé Vipont, who bore for his arms Gules, six 
annulets, or. 

King John gave him “the bailliwik and 
peeeners of Westmorland for four knights 
iecs.” 

Robert de Vipont, d. 1261 (Lug. Bar. I., 
349, 337), left two daughters—{1) Sybill or 


| Isabel, wife of Roger, Lord Clifford; (2) 





Idonea, mar. Roger de Leybourne. 

The Cliffords succeeded to the estates and 
honours on the death of Robert. 

A Robert de Veuxpont kept possession of 
Tickhill Castle, Co. York, for the restoration 
of which to the Earl of Ancaster and Eux, 
Henry III gave him the governorship of 
Carlisle Castle. 

Brougham Castle, Co. Westmor., was in- 
cluded in the barony of Appleby and Burgh 
given to Robert or John de Vipont by King 
John in the fourth year of his reign, from 
whose family it passed after a few descents 
to the Cliffords. 

This. note is not of great use to Mr. 
SETON-ANDERSON from a genealogical aspect 
but perhaps it contains some facts that may 
help him, 

JOHN EVELYN. 


GIR GEORGE HEWETT (exci. 214).— 

According to the Official Roll of the 
Baronets, issued with official sanction by the 
Standing Council of the Baronetage, the 
date of the creation of the Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom, Hewett of Nether 
Seal was 6 Nov. 1813. This may be con- 
sidered as authoritative. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


PETER ELMSLEY (exci. 193).—Was the 
son of Alexander Elmsley of St. 
Clement’s, Westminster, according to ‘ The 
Record of Old Wesiminsters.’ 
D. M. Low. 


[NN NAMES: GOLD CUP (cxci. 236).— 

I would suggest that the sign is derived 
from the “covered cup or” which appears 
in the arms of several families. If MR. 
COCHRANE could ascertain the surnames of 
former lords of the manor, their arms might 
give the clue, 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


Innkeepers have very frequently been 
noted sporting characters and have been 
known to build or acquire their houses upon 
the profits of a lucky Turf speculation. 
would suggest that the Gold Cup Inn at 
Stamford Bridge -commemorates a lucky 
flutter on the Gold Cup at Ascot. If this 
were so, it would only: parallel several other 
inns named after winning racehorses, as for 
instance The Ely on the Hartford Bridge 
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celebrating quite a recent Grand National 
winner, on the Great West Road. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


ST EVENSON, ‘THE BOTTLE IMP’ 
(cxci. 169, 218).—In the introduction to 
Dasent’s ‘Popular Tales from the Norse 
there is a discussion of the descent of fairy 
gifts from the gifts of the gods in Hellenic 
and Scandinavian mythology. He gives the 
example of King Frodi, who had a hand- 
mill from which there was ground gold and 
prosperity for his people. But he over- 
worked the slaves who worked at the mill 
and so disaster overtook him. A pirate 
raided his hall, killed him and carried off the 
mill. At sea the pirate ordered the slaves to 
grind salt. They did so until the ship was 
overloaded and sank, and they are still 
grinding salt at the bottom of the sea, which 
is the reason that the sea is salt. This, as 
Dasent points out, is the origin of Grimm’s 
‘Household Tale’ ‘Why the Sea became 
Salt.’ This story has the sinister turn which 
modern writers such as Stevenson, Jacobs 
and Balzac have used in their stories of 
magic gifts. 
The gods of agriculture gave plentiful 
harvests; hence the pot, table-cloth or hand- 
mill which always produces meat and drink. 
The goddess of love gave beauty and charm; 
hence rings and necklaces and girdles which 
give success in love. The god of war gave 
victory in battle; hence magic swords, 
helmets and breast-plates. From , these 
simple ideas the more elaborate fairy gifts 


developed. 
M. H. Dopps. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS AND DICKENS 

(cxec. 260; cxci. 21, 64, 129, 218).— 
Surely Mr. FELLOws disposes of my plea 
for Dickens in a most courteous and scienti- 
fic way. But I am very loth to give up the 
idea that Dickens knew what he was saying. 
If there are not modern automatic signals, 
does not a signalman have a choice of when 
he puts the red light on? Does something 
prevent him from doing it “like a modern 
automatic signal”? The novelist only had 
to see the thing once. I must reject the 
notion that red meant go ahead—the colour 
of blood (and hence danger) seems to me too 
fundamental to be dismissed. 


T. O. Masport. 


Flats in Hampshire and The Master Robert, | 





The Library. 


Coleridge on Imagination and Fancy. By 
Basil Willey. (Warton Lecture on Eng- 
lish Poetry, British Academy 1946. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 2s.) 


HERE is no English critical thinker whose 
writings stand in greater need of inter- 
pretation and clarification than Coleridge. 
Professor Basil Willey in his admirable 
Warton Lecture explains with his usual 
lucidity and acuteness one of the chief rea- 
sons for the difficulties encountered by the 
reader of Coleridge’s criticism: 

“It is well known that when Coleridge 
felt himself confronted by an important duty 
he instinctively shrank from it, or post- 
poned its performance to a more auspicious 
occasion. Hence his endless digressions and 
asides, both in writing and conversation and 
hence his habit of scattering his most preg- 
nant remarks in marginalia or footnotes 
where he could say the vital thing Tanquam 
aliud agendo....” As Professor Willey 
points out, Coleridge thought his celebrated 
distinction between Fancy and Imagination 
“supremely important.” So he “shies off 
at a tangent whenever he approaches it.” 
Every harrassed reader of Biographia 
Literaria can testify to the truth of that 
diagnosis. Professor Willey’s lecture is a 
brilliant piece of reconstruction in which he 
pieces together pregnant remarks on the 
subject from various parts of Coleridge’s 
critical writings and illustrates them with 
his own penetrating comments. He com- 
pares Coleridge’s protest against “the 
modern scientific and commercial spirit ” at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century with 
D. H. Lawrence’s cry at the beginning of the 
twentieth: “The universe is dead for us, 
and how is it to come to life again?” His 
comment on the difference between Coleridge 
and Lawrence is acute: “Coleridge is using 
the certainties of Plato, of Christianity and 
of German Idealism ... Lawrence . . 
could only appeal to the blood, the solar 
plexus and the dark Gods of paganism.” 

Professor Willey argues cogently against 
the contention ‘of a modern critic that the 
“ Fancy-Imagination distinction” is “cele- 
brated but useless.” For him it points “ not 
only to an observable difference between 
kinds of poetry but to a profound distinc- 
tion in our ways of responding to ex- 
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perience.” This vindication of Coleridge is 
timely and valuable, but the Professor is 
surely a little unfair to the poets of “ Fancy ” 
when he describes them as “merely using 
bygone modes to produce what is super- 
ficially or academically pleasing.” Donne, 
Herbert, Marvell and Pope are all at times 
“ fanciful” and “ Fancy” is a necessary 
part of their poetry. It is only when it be- 
comes divorced from “ Imagination” that 
the poetry of “ Fancy” is “ merely super- 
ficially and academically pleasing.” Perhaps 
the weakness of the great romantics, in- 
cluding Coleridge himself, is to be found in 
their failure to penetrate “Fancy” with 
“Imaginative ” power, a failure which led to 
the incoherence and incompleteness of the 
expression of their splendid imaginative 
gifts. 


Between the Lines: Letters and Memoranda 
Interchanged by H. Buxton Forman and 
Thomas J. Wise. With a Foreword by 
Carl H. Pforzheimer and an Introductory 
Essay and Notes by Fannie E. Ratchford. 
(The University of Texas Press. 8 dollars.) 


SINCE Carter and Pollard launched ‘ An 

Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 
Nineteenth Century Pamphlets’ twelve 
years ago the suspicion of forgery there 
directed towards Thomas J. Wise has been 
extended by other investigators to certain of 
his associates whose reputation was con- 
sidered unassailable. Miss Fannie E. Ratch- 
ford, Wrenn. Librarian at the University of 
Texas, has indicted (principally) the late H. 
Buxton. Forman, and the present small book 
offers facsimile reproductions of corrected 
proof sheets of an article by him on ‘ The 
Building of the Idylls,’ i.e. Tennyson’s, and 
of communications between him and Wise 
relative thereto. This packet of remnants 
was bought some time ago by Mr. Pforz- 
heimer and from among its contents the 
sentence which Miss Ratchford singles out 
as joining “ the two in the most far-reaching 
and shameless crime in bibliography” is a 
comment by Wise on one of Buxton’s 
letters: “. . . we print ‘Last Tournament’ 
in 1896 and want ‘some one to think’ it was 
printed in 1871! ...” There is now an 
imposing body of literature on the subject 
of these forged pamphlets and it is neces- 





sary to read and weigh the whole of the evi- 
dence before passing judgment on the 
accused. Miss Ratchford’s evidence-ine 
chief is presented in her ‘ Letters of Thomas. 
J, Wise to John Henry Wrenn ’ (Knopf, New 
York, 1944), and supplemented by articles’ 
in the Library Chronicle of the University of | 
Texas, Fall 1945 and Spring 1946, and in” 
her contributions to ‘Between the Lines,’| 
If she sometimes arouses scepticism where 
she seeks only to compel conviction, the 
reason for this is to be found less in the 
nature of her material than in the sweeping 
manner of her advocacy and the emotional 
urgency of her inferences. In her apparent 
reluctance to let the evidence speak rate 
she tends to assume the character of an 
Avenging Fury armed at all points against a 
shadowy horde of conspiratorial biblio- 
phobes. : 


Observations on the Le Stranges, with Some 
Corrections of Prevalent Genealogical 
Errors. By C. L’Estrange Ewen. Sept, 
1946. (Author, Marine Drive, Paignton, 
Devon. Is. 3d. net.) 


[N another of his monographs designed to 
discuss small points of historical or 
biographical interest Mr. EWEN, whose 
major volumes deal closely with such 
diverse subjects as witchcraft, surnames, 
lotteries and family history, offers us a few 
pages of very solid exposition intended to 
correct certain errors of identification that 
have confused the story of the Le Stranges of 
Middle, Salop, and Walton Deiville, War- 
wicks., during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. He himself once planned’ @ 
history of the family whose name was com: 
ferred upon him at baptism, but he was an- 
ticipated by Mr. Hamon le Strange in 1916, 
and that antiquary stands convicted here ot” 
a number of genealogical confusions. MR. 
Ewen has built soundly upon the evidence” 
of public fecords, and embodies his com 
clusions in a very cléar tabular pedigree that 
will assist their understanding by the serious 
student, He tells us, by way of illustrating” 
the pitfalls awaiting the unwary, that at one” 
time in the fourteenth century there 
upwards of twenty different John le Stran 
living to puzzle the enquirer, while the Jo 
le Strange who died 1323 was the last ¢ 
seven John in direct succession. 
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